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Conestoga  has  issued  its  1998- 
99  budget  and  it  calls  for  a sur- 
plus of  $28,025  on  a total  of 
over  $60  million  in  spending. 

The  budget,  approved  at  the 
June  21  board  of  governors’ 
meeting,  listed  one  of  its  goals 
as  maintaining  a balanced  budg- 
et while  at  the  same  time  building 
the  surplus  fund  in  order  to  fund 
new  initiatives. 

The  college’s  reserve  funds  were 
recently  depleted  due  to  provincial 
and  federal  funding  cuts. 

“The  college  used  to  have  a surplus  of 
several  million  dollars.  That  surplus  was 
built  up  over  the  first  25  years  of  the  college’s 
existence,”  said  Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president 
of  finance  and  administrative  operations. 
“When  the  college  had  to  downsize,  many  of 
the  people  that  left  were  here  for  many  years  so 
in  many  cases  there  was  one  or  two  years’ 
worth  of  severance  that  had  to  be  paid.  So  the 
entire  college  reserve  (funds)  were  used  up  in 
that  one-time  downsizing.” 

Mullan  said  the  college,  like  many 
businesses,  should  have  a reserve 
fund  of  two  or  three  per  cent  of  its 
yearly  budget.  So  the  college,  with 
a $60-million  budget,  should  have  a 
reserve  fund  that  contains  between 
$1  million  and  $2  million. 

With  the  current  small  surplus, 
about  0.05  per  cent  of  the  budget, 
any  unforeseen  expense  could  use 
up  the  reserve  fund. 

Aside  from  posting  a surplus,  the 
budget  will  see  tuition  fees  for  full-time  stu- 
dents rise  by  about  nine  per  cent  to  $1,683  per 
year.  This  was  previously  announced  last  fall 
after  the  school  held  consultations  with  the 
DSA  and  the  student  body  in  an  open  forum  in 
the  Sanctuary. 

Incidental  student  fees  will  rise  by  about  four 
per  cent  to  match  inflation  since  the  last  increase. 

The  1999/2000  budget  also  calls  for  an  in- 
crease of  45  per  cent  in  international  marketing 
travel  to  $65,000.  Mullan  said  this  would  allow 


Kevin  Mullan 


the  college  to  continue  to  expand  its  efforts  to 
attract  international  students  to  Conestoga. 

Advertising  and  promotion  costs  will  also 
increase,  by  12.5  per  cent.  This  cost  is  associat- 
ed with  international  marketing  and  the  use  of 
outside  graphic  design  artists  following  the  res- 
ignation of  the  college’s 
graphic  designer. 

Staff  development  costs 
have  risen  by  $43,000  to 
“ensure  funds  are  avail- 
able to  meet  staff  training 
needs.” 

This  budget  also  calls 
for  a decrease  in  the 
amount  of  spending  on 
support  staff  and  aca- 
demic full-time  salaries 
and  benefits,  but  an  increase  in  spending  on 
part-time  academic  salaries  and  benefits. 

The  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  to  employees 
is  66  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  in  this  budget. 

“Every  school  has  some  area  (of  increase), 
probably  a recognition  of  where  the  economy  is 
going  and  where  the  local  demands  (for  gradu- 
ates) are.  It  is  not  as  though  there  is  only  one 
sector  (of  the  economy)  that  has  demands. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  remain  a broad  sec- 
tor college.” 


Larry  Rechsteiner 


Conestoga’s  strategic  planning 
committee  has  begun  the 
process  of  creating  a new  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  college  and  will 
be  looking  to  the  college  com- 
munity for  input. 

“The  bottom  line  is  we  want  a 
lot  of  feedback  and  input  from 
the  college  community,”  said 
Larry  Rechsteiner,  director  of  col- 
lege planning. 

The  current  strategic  plan,  which 
was  in  place  from  1995  and  expires  in 
2000,  needs  some  updating  and  revi- 
sion. 

The  new  plan  will  cover  the  next  five  years 
and  is  meant  to  be  a blueprint  for  college 
development. 

“If  you  look  back  on  the  past  five  years  this 
(plan)  has  been  the  driving  force  of  the  col- 
lege,” said  Rechsteiner.  “It  is  a road  map  - a 
blueprint.” 

He  said  when  programs  or  areas  in  the  col- 
lege require  resources,  if  they  cannot  tie  that 
need  to  a direction  in  the  strategic  plan  then 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  get 
those  resources. 

While  the  strategic  plan  is  a 
blueprint  for  the  college, 
Rechsteiner  said  the  specific 
details  of  college  planning  are  in 
the  operational  plan  which,  in 
turn,  is  based  on  the  guidelines 
laid  out  in  the  strategic  plan. 

“The  strategic  plan,  available  to 
the  whole  college  community, 
points  out  the  direction,  while  the 
operational  plan  says  specifically  how  we  are 
going  to  implement  that  direction.” 

About  12  people  are  on  the  committee  to  for- 
mulate the  college’s  next  strategic  plan, 
including  staff  and  faculty  from  most  areas  of 
the  college  as  well  as  some  students. 

The  process  of  gathering  information  to 
include  in  the  plan  will  get  started  in  the  fall 
by  way  of  surveys  both  in  hard  copy  and 
online  on  the  college’s  Web  site,  www.con- 
estogac.on.ca. 


Conestoga  looks  to 


$28,025  surplus  a 
small  addition  to 


reserve  fund 


By  Brad  Dugard 


the  future 


College  starts  to  put 
together  new  plan 
for  21st  century 

By  Brad  Dugard 


Taiwanese  kids  favour  blue  room  with  old  favourites 


By  Anna  Sajfert 

High-pitched  Cs  vibrated 
through  the  college’s  cafeteria 
when  22  Taiwanese  children 
enthusiastically  began  singing 
well-known  English  songs. 

The  lively,  amateur  choir  sang 
allegro  into  the  choruses  of  Row, 
Row,  Row  Your  Boat  and  You  Are 
My  Sunshine  while  seven  volun- 
teers stood  by  and  marveled  at 
their  enthusiasm  for  singing  in 
English,  despite  their  pronounced 
accents  and  stutters. 

“As  a group,  they  sing  well,” 
said  Joe  Brookman,  associate 


director  of  international  education 
at  Conestoga  College. 
“(Personally),  I couldn’t  carry  a 
tune  in  a basket,”  he  added. 

Among  the  visitors  from  Taiwan 
were  students  from  Japan  and 
Mexico.  The  two  groups  got 
together  July  6 for  the  first  time 
since  they  arrived  in  Canada  July 
2. 

Brookman  said  singing  English 
songs  enables  the  visitors  to  foster 
the  language. 

“That  is  why  they  are  here,”  he 
said. 

Denny  Aschnaki,  a Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  student  and 


volunteer,  said  this  activity  is  the 
best  way  for  them  to  get  to  know 
the  North  American  culture. 

“It’s  also  a way  (of  us)  saying, 
‘Welcome,’”  he  said. 

The  cultural  exchange  programs 
run  for  four  weeks  and  they 
include  several  trips  to  local 
museums,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  out-of-town  trips  to 
Canada’s  biggest  tourist  attrac- 
tions such  as  the  CN  Tower  in 
Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Local  attractions  that  will  be  vis- 
ited include  a visual  sciences 
museum,  an  earth  sciences  muse- 
um, Lai  Lai  and  the  University  of 


Waterloo  as  well  as  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University. 

Some  children  have  been  part- 
nered with  Canadian  families, 
whose  children  match  the  visitor’s 
age,  while  others  are  staying  in 
rooms  at  one  of  the  WLU  resi- 
dences. 

Halfway  through  the  event  the 
children  asked  to  take  a short 
break  before  resuming  with  such 
songs  as  The  Bear  Song  and  Are 
You  Asleep? 

After  the  high-pitched  Cs 
dropped  to  a low,  moody  tone,  the 
volunteers  led  children  to  tables 
stashed  with  paint  and  brushes. 
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Ron  Ashley,  first-year 
nursing  student 


Leslie  Molina,  civil 
engineering  graduate 


Aneetu  Judge,  French  1 
student 


Trevor  Eagles,  starting 
recreation  and  leisure  in 
September 


Air-conditioning  best  solution  to  beat 


Story  and  Photos 
By  Lindsay  Gibson 

Residents  of  Waterloo  Region 
have  all  been  a little  under  the 
weather  lately;  under  the  hot, 
humid,  sticky  weather,  that  is. 
With  temperatures  reaching  over 
30  degrees,  but  feeling  like  plus 
40  with  the  humidity,  it  has  been 
almost  unbearable. 

People  with  respiratory  problems 
and  the  elderly  have  been  advised 
to  stay  inside  when  the  air  quality 
is  poor,  while  hospital  emergency 
rooms  and  urgent  care  clinics  are 
seeing  some  people  feeling  the 
effects  of  this  summer  heatwave. 

In  a random  survey  July  6 at  the 
Doon  campus  of  Conestoga 
College,  15  people  were  asked 
what  they  were  doing  to  beat  the 


heat  and  the  popular  response  was 
- air-conditioning. 

First-year  nursing  student  Ron 
Ashley  said  air-conditioning  was 
definitely  how  he  combated  the 
heat. 

“Drinking  plenty  of  fluids  too,” 
he  added. 

Tanya  Foubert,  a second-year 
electrical  engineering  student,  said 
she  was  planning  on  moving  a 
sleeping  bag  into  the  computer 
services  office  to  take  advantage 
of  the  air-conditioning  at  the  col- 
lege. 

“My  house  isn’t  air-conditioned,” 
she  said. 

John  Gilmour,  lead  hand  in  com- 
puter services,  said  air-condition- 
ing is  one  of  the  things  he  uses  to 
combat  the  heat. 

“I  use  an  air-conditioner  in  my 


How  do  you  beat 
the  summer-time 


heat? 

— . 


bedroom  at  night  and  jump  in  the 
swimming  pool  during  the  day,” 
he  said. 

Tony  Pimenoflf,  director  of  infor- 
mation technology,  said  he  likes  to 
go  down  to  the  cafeteria  where  all 
the  cold  air  is,  while  college  prin- 
cipal Grant  McGregor  said  he’ll 
“grin  and  bear  it.” 

Not  everyone  has  air-condition- 
ing at  home  so  the  use  of  fans  was 
another  popular  answer  among 
those  surveyed. 

Judy  Hutchinson,  a physical 


resources  employee,  said  she  uses 
fans  and  stays  in  the  basement. 

“I’ve  been  utilizing  my  neigh- 
bours pool,  too,”  Hutchinson  said. 

Teresa  Godfrey,  a physical 
resources  employee,  just  bought  a 
new  fan  to  help  in  her  fight  with 
the  heat. 

“I  try  to  wear  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  house,”  Godfrey  said. 

A1  Hunter,  head  of  security,  said 
he’s  been  spending  a lot  of  time  in 
his  air-conditioned  vehicles. 

Trevor  Eagles,  who  will  be 
studying  recreation  and  leisure  in 
September,  said  he  stays  in  air- 
conditioning  as  much  as  possible. 

Alumni  assistant  Carol  Dawson 
said  she  does  the  same,  while  civil 
engineering  graduate  Leslie 
Molina  said  he  uses  air-condition- 
ing as  well  as  fans  to  cool  down. 


Bryan  Sprague,  of  house- 
keeping staff 


the  heat 

“I  have  also  been  going  swim- 
ming a lot,”  Molina  said. 

Being  at  school  in  the  summer 
has  paid  off  for  many  who  do  not 
have  air-conditioning  at  home. 

Library  technician  Shari  Gross 
said  she  beats  the  heat  by  coming 
to  work  everyday  in  the  library, 
while  Joan  Miller,  who  is  current- 
ly taking  computer  courses,  said 
she  likes  spending  time  in  the 
computer  labs. 

Bryan  Sprague  of  housekeeping 
said  he  really  can’t  beat  the  heat. 

“The  only  thing  I can  do  is  put 
the  fan  on  at  home  and  come  here 
(Conestoga)  where  it’s  air-condi- 
tioned,” Sprague  said. 

Aneetu  Judge,  who  is  taking  the 
French  1 course,  said  she  isn’t  try- 
ing to  beat  the  heat  at  all. 

“I  kind  of  like  it,”  she  said. 


Fighting  the  conformity  of  the  corporate  machine 


To  conform  or  not  to  conform? 

I recently  had  a job  interview 
for  a managerial  position  with  a 
large  retail  chain,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  know  me. 

After  several  years  of  insisting 
we  all  quit  our  jobs,  move  to  the 
countryside  and  raise  wheat, 
they  wondered  why  I was  about 
to  pursue  a career  as  a corporate 
flunky. 

My  argument:  I’m  tired  of  being 
flunky. 

Flunkydom  aside,  the  woman  who  interviewed  me 
bubbled  with  glee  as  she  greeted  me  in  a stylish 
office  in  downtown  Toronto.  I took  a quick  glance 
behind  me  to  see  if  perhaps  Latin  heartthrob  Ricky 
Martin  was  doing  the  hip-shake  in  the  reception  area, 
which  would  account  for  her  unexpected  burst  of 
jubilation. 

Nope,  no  Ricky. 

Her  cheerful  disposition  was  a result  of  the  wave  of 
understated  big-box  stores  they  were  about  to  unleash 
on  a society  desperate  for  more  monolithic,  yet  ele- 
gant, concrete  blocks. 

“These  are  very  exciting  times  for  our  company,” 
she  repeated  as  wc  walked  to  her  office. 

I managed  to  control  my  enthusiasm. 

She  began  by  outlining  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  manager  of  procurement  and  merchandising, 
the  position  for  which  I had  applied.  I don’t  think  she 
was  impressed  when  I asked  her  what  procurement 
meant.  Next  time  something  like  this  happens  in  an 


interview,  I’ll  know  enough  to  just  pull  out  my  pock- 
et dictionary. 

My  duties  would  include  the  supervision  of  what 
she  referred  to  as  team  leaders  and  customer  service 
associates,  otherwise  known  as  those  making  $7.50 
per  hour  and  those  making  $7  per  hour. 

Funny  how  companies  think  fancy  titles  will  some- 
how make  their  employees  feel  better.  Maybe  pover- 
ty isn’t  so  bad  if  you  can  at  least  have  a snazzy 
resume. 

Of  course,  I didn’t  say  that.  I wanted  to  show  I was 
a team  player. 

“Cool  names,”  I said. 

Much  of  the  interview  consisted  of  my  giving  her 
the  answers  I thought  she  wanted  to  hear,  while  sup- 
pressing my  true  feelings. 

When  told  I would  be  expected  to  wear  the  compa- 
ny uniform  at  work,  I didn’t  hesitate. 

“No  problem,”  I said. 

What  I wanted  to  say  was,  “Gee,  that’s  too  bad.  I 
just  sold  my  clown  suit.” 

In  answering  a final  barrage  of  questions,  I trum- 
peted the  various  innovations  of  the  company  (I  made 
them  up,  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  mind)  and  told  her  I 
could  start  work  anytime. 

There  was  a twinkle  in  the  woman’s  eye  and  she 
gave  me  a big  smile.  I suddenly  realized  she  might 
actually  offer  me  the  job,  but  before  she  could  say 
anything,  1 saved  myself. 

“Oh,  I almost  forgot  the  most  important  thing,”  1 
said.  “I  think  the  whole  emphasis  on  profits  is  a little 
crazy.  It’s  just  not  the  way  a business  should  be  run.” 

It’s  good  to  be  out  on  the  street  again. 
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K-W  residents  using  any  means  to  cool  off 


By  Lindsay  Gibson 

It  seems  Kitchener- Waterloo  res- 
idents are  willing  to  use  almost 
any  water  in  the  area  to  cool  off 
this  summer  as  the  heat  and 
humidity  continue  to  soar. 

In  Kitchener,  people  have  been 
walking  barefoot,  some  with  then- 
dogs  at  their  side,  through  the 
fountain  in  front  of  city  hall. 
According  to  Tom  Clancy,  general 
manager  of  parks  and  recreation, 
people  shouldn’t  be  in  the  fountain 
water. 

“Even  with  security  patrolling 
the  area  people  are  in  there  (the 
fountain)  all  the  time,”  Clancy 
said. 

Another  trouble  spot  this  sum- 
mer is  the  pond  located  off  of 
Highway  7 before  Breslau. 


This  pond  was  created  by  the 
City  of  Kitchener  as  a fish  breed- 
ing sanctuary,  but  for  many  K-W 
residents  it  has  become  a favourite 
swimming  hole.  The  water  quality 
is  tested  weekly  by  the  University 
of  Waterloo  and  right  now  the  qual- 
ity is  fine,  but  Clancy  is  worried 
with  the  heat  and  humidity,  the 
quality  will  soon  be  poor. 

“Last  week  in  Toronto  many 
swimming  areas  were  closed  due  to 
high  amounts  of  E.  coli  in  the 
water,”  he  said. 

No-swimming  signs  have  been 
posted  by  the  pond,  but  the  swim- 
mers tore  them  down.  Clancy  said 
he  has  chased  people  out  of  the 
area  himself  and  there  is  a trail 
crew  that  has  been  chasing  people 
away,  but  the  swimmers  come  back 
as  soon  as  the  trail  crew  leaves. 


“Two  Sundays  ago  I counted  80 
people  swimming  there  and  some 
had  their  dogs,”  Clancy  said.  “I 
think  the  police  will  gradually 
have  to  get  involved.” 

Right  now  anyone  who  swims  in 
this  pond  is  breaking  a city  bylaw. 
Clancy  said  he  has  seen  people 
diving  in  the  water  and  he  is  afraid 
someone  is  either  going  to  get 
seriously  injured  or  really  sick. 

If  E.  coli  is  found  in  the  water  it 
can  cause  a person  to  have  severe 
diarrhea  and  can  cause  their  eyes 
to  sting. 

“It’s  (the  pond)  not  intended  for 
swimming,”  said  Clancy.  “It’s  not 
sanitary  and  when  we  have  places 
like  Kiwanis  Park  set  up  with 
bathrooms  and  are  intended  for 
swimming,  people  should  be 
going  there.” 


By  Angela  Clayfield 

Natural  dissipation.  That’s  why 
it’s  cold  in  the  main  building  in 
early  spring.  It’s  also  why  the 
building  is  sometimes  hotter  than 
we’d  like  it  to  be  in  the  fall  and 
during  Indian  summer. 

Conestoga  College’s  heat  and 
air-conditioning  system  is  water 
based.  The  temperature  in  each 
room  is  maintained  by  hot  water  in 
the  winter  and  cold  water  in  the 
summer. 

Depending  on  the  season,  let’s 
say  summer,  the  water  is  cooled  by 
what  is  called  a chiller.  This  water 
is  taken  from  the  chiller  through 
coils  which,  when  full  of  cold 
water,  give  off  cool  air.  Air  blown 
by  fans  into  a diffuser  is  what  we 
feel  as  air-conditioning. 

However,  when  the  time  comes 
to  turn  off  the  heat  and  crank  up 


Those  swimming  in  the  pond 
have  a different  view.  Many  asked 
did  not  want  to  be  named  because 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  there. 
Some  said  they  were  not  aware  of 
any  potential  problems,  while  oth- 
ers said  they  went  there  because  it 
was  free. 

In  Waterloo,  the  beaches  of 
Laurel  Creek  are  crowded  with 
people  on  hot  days  and  the  water 
there  is  safe  and  intended  for 
swimmers,  but  for  a price.  The 
charge  is  $3.25  per  adult,  $2  per 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
14  and  children  under  six  are  free. 

Jim  Reid,  co-ordinator  of  com- 
munications at  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority,  said  so 
far  this  summer  there  have  been 
no  problems  with  the  water  and  it 
is  tested  weekly. 


the  air-conditioning,  patience  is  a 
requirement.  The  change-over 
takes  two  weeks  or  more  because 
the  water  has  to  cool  naturally, 
said  Barry  Milner,  manager  of 
physical  resources. 

“If  you  were  to  try  to  just  turn 
the  chiller  on,  it  would  be  too 
much  of  a load  for  the  chiller,”  he 
said.  “You  have  to  naturally  let  the 
heat  dissipate.” 

If  there  is  no  one  at  the  college  to 
keep  cool  in  the  summer  the  sys- 
tem is  shut  down  “as  an  energy 
conservation  measure,  and  to  save 
dollars,”  Milner  said.  “That’s  why 
the  heating  or  cooling  does  not 
operate  on  the  weekends.” 

On  average,  the  Doon  campus 
will  spend  up  to  $2,307  on  utilities 
per  day,  he  said.  That  includes 
water,  gas  and  electricity.  To  leave 
the  system  running  all  weekend 
would  cost  $75,000  a year,  in 


“We  are  doing  a lot  to  stop  prob- 
lems before  they  start,”  he  said. 
“We  have  a grid  above  the  beach 
area  to  help  keep  birds  out  of  the 
water.” 

Ten  to  15  years  ago  there  were  a 
lot  of  problems  with  the  water,  but 
now  with  a pump  that  pumps  cool, 
clean  water  in  and  keeps  the  water 
circulating  at  all  times,  the  prob- 
lems have  been  fewer. 

“My  guess  is  we  are  sitting  right 
where  we  were  last  year,”  Reid 
said. 

As  the  weather  gets  hotter,  there 
is  more  potential  for  the  water  at 
either  area  to  become  contaminat- 
ed. 

“If  the  water  becomes  contami- 
nated, the  Ministry  of  Health  will 
get  involved  and  signs  will  be 
posted,”  said  Reid. 

turned  on 

addition  to  the  $600,000  already 
spent  on  hydro  per  year  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

This  conservation  of  water  and 
energy  over  the  weekends  is  why 
the  main  building  seems  unusual-* 
ly  warm  on  Monday  mornings, 
especially  after  a long  weekend. 
The  water  in  the  boiler  house 
takes  on  the  temperature  of  the  air 
around  it.  When  the  air  outside  is 
a sweltering  35  C in  the  shade,  the 
water  will  take  on  some  of  that 
heat  since  the  fans  and  the  chiller 
are  not  running. 

Milner  said  most  of  the  com- 
plaints his  department  receives 
come  during  the  change-over  from 
season  to  season  and  that  most  of 
the  time  they  have  to  take  an  edu- 
cated guess  as  to  when  the  tem- 
perature will  change  since  no  one 
ever  really  knows  when  it’s  going 
to  be  warm  or  cool. 


Cool  air  takes  time  to  get 


Don’t  let  the  heat  leave  you  beat 


By  Michelle  Lehmann 

The  sun’s  rays  are  beating  down, 
the  humidex  factor  has  the  tem- 
perature exceeding  40  C and  there 
is  an  air  quality  advisory  in  effect 
but  that  doesn’t  stop  Justina 
Meyer  from  her  daily  run.  It  only 
means  she’ll  have  to  wait  until  it 
cools  down  to  jog. 

Meyer,  who  jogs  year-round,  said 
she  is  careful  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer weather. 

“I  change  my  exercise  schedule 
to  avoid  the  heat,”  Meyer  said.  “I 
spend  time  in  the  pool  during  the 
day  and  run  in  the  evening.” 

While  joggers  and  athletes  need 
to  take  special  care,  everyone 
needs  to  be  concerned  about  heat, 
humidity  and  smog. 

Karin  Clarke,  a registered  nurse 
at  Grand  River  Hospital,  said  peo- 
ple who  jog  or  take  part  in  heavy 
physical  exercise  on  hot  days  can 
suffer  a wide-  range  of  effects  if 
proper  precautions  aren’t  taken. 

“Heat-related  illnesses  can  range 
from  heat  cramps  to  heat  exhaus- 
tion to  heat  stroke  and  that  could 
lead  to  kidney  damage  and  even 
death,”  Clarke  said. 

Kim  Radigan,  health  and  safety 
co-ordinator  in  the  health  office  at 
Conestoga  College,  said  she  has 


the  necessary  first  aid  for  those 
who  come  in  with  heat  illnesses. 

“I  haven’t  had  to  treat  anyone 
this  year,  even  with  the  hot,  humid 
weather,”  said  Radigan.  “In  this 
type  of  weather,  people  know  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  stay  near  the  air- 
conditioning.” 

Heat  illnesses  are  only  a problem 
when  people  are  having  fun  out- 
doors and  they  forget  about  the 
heat,  Radigan  said. 

Heat  cramps  manifest  them- 
selves through  painful  muscle 
spasms  that  result  from  an  exces- 
sive loss  of  salt  and  water  through 
sweating,  Clarke  said. 

“The  best  way  to  help  someone 
with  heat  cramps  is  to  give  them 
something  with  salt  in  it,”  said 
Clarke. 

She  said  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
one  quart  of  water  is  usually  a 
good  preliminary  treatment  for 
heat  cramps. 

Heat  exhaustion  occurs  when 
high  humidity  does  not  allow  the 
body  to  cool  itself  naturally. 

People  suffering  from  heat 
exhaustion  may  experience 
fatigue,  weakness,  headaches, 
light-headedness,  dizziness,  con- 
fusion, nausea  and  increased  heart 
rate,  Clarice  said. 

“It’s  a good  idea  to  take  it  easy 


during  hot,  humid  spells,”  said 
Clarke.  “Those  who  do  run, 
should  do  so  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  evening  but  never 
mid-day.  It’s  best  to  wear  light, 
loose-fitting  clothes  and  remem- 
ber, fluids,  fluids,  fluids.” 

People  should  drink  eight  glasses 
of  fluids  per  day,  with  another  two 
glasses  about  two  hours  before  an 
activity  and  another  half  glass  for 
every  15  to  20  minutes  of  activity, 
she  said. 

“It’s  really  important  to  stay 
well-hydrated,”  said  Clarke. 

Clarke  said  heat  problems  can  be 
further  complicated  for  anyone 
with  respiratory  problems  like 
asthma. 

People  with  respiratory  problems 
should  pay  close  attention  to  air- 
quality  advisories,  as  they  are  a 
warning  to  the  air  pollution  in  cer- 
tain areas,  she  said. 

People  should  use  sunscreen, 
avoid  long  stays  in  direct  sun  and 
either  cancel  outside  exercise  or 
plan  to  avoid  the  hottest  points  of 
the  day,  said  Clarke. 

She  said  air  quality  is  often  poor 
on  hot  summer  days.  During 
those  days,  people  with  respirato- 
ry problems  should  stay  inside  if 
possible  and  refrain  from  strenu- 
ous activity. 


Justina  Meyer,  a regular  jogger,  doesn’t  let  the  heat  and  humidi- 
ty get  the  best  Of  her.  (Photo  by  Michelle  Lehmann) 


Correction 

In  the  July  12,  1999  issue  of  Spoke,  Su  Lyttle’s  name  was  mis- 
spelled in  a story  entitled,  “Adaptive  technology  available  at 
Conestoga”  and  the  accompanying  photo  caption.  Spoke  regrets  thd 
error. 


American  Pie  - sick  & funny 


By  Adam  Wilson 

When  it  comes  to  teenage-ori- 
ented  movies,  John  Hughes  was, 
by  far,  the  master  at  creating 
memorable  characters,  memorable 
plots  and  memorable  movies. 
There  have  been  feeble  attempts  at 
re-creating  great  ’80s  movies  like 
Ferris  Bueller’s  Day  Off,  Pretty  in 
Pink,  The  Breakfast  Club  and  Say 
Anything  (even  though  it  isn’t  a 
Hughes  flick),  but  movies  like 
Can’t  Hardly  Wait  just  don’t  cut 
the  mustard.  It  is  time  for  another 
great  teen  movie  to  hit  the  big 
screen.  And  it  finally  has. 

American  Pie  was  hyped  to  a 
teenage  audience  - an  audience 
that  will  never  get  to  see  it.  With 
its  stiff  R rating,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  the  previews  dur- 
ing Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer  will 
only  get  to  see  it  on  video. 

American  Pie  is  this  year’s  best 
gross-out  movie.  But  it  should 
only  be  seen  by  a select  few  who 
can  enjoy  the  sick,  devious,  gut- 
busting  humour  prevalent  in 
There’s  Something  About  Mary 
and  Kingpin.  Trust  me.  This 
movie  is  really  sick.  But  in  such  a 
funny  way. 

The  story  centres  around  four 
boys  who  make  a pact  to  lose  their 
virginity  before  the  prom.  Each  of 
them  has  his  sexual  pursuits. 


Throughout  the  course  of  the 
movie,  each  of  the  four  main  char- 
acters have  their  humourous  sexu- 
al encounters,  most  notably  Jim. 

After  getting  caught  by  his  par- 
ents masturbating  and  watching 
scrambled  pom  channels,  Jim  is 
told  by  Oz  that  “third  base”  is  like 
warm  apple  pie.  I’m  sure  you’ve 
seen  the  commercials  and  know 
what  happens  next.  But  of  course, 
commercials  leave  out  the  best 
parts. 

Later,  Jim  is  asked  by  Nadia  to 
help  her  with  world  history  home- 
work. Nadia  informs  Jim  that  she 
will  need  to  change  when  she  gets 
to  his  house  because  she  has  ballet 
before  they  study.  Kevin  and 
Finch  get  Jim  to  broadcast  the 
“date”  over  the  Internet  with  a 
Webcam  which,  after  an  e-mail 
address  mix-up,  ends  up  showing 
the  entire  school  Jim’s  sexual 
inadequacy.  Twice. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  inci- 
dents that  happen  to  Jim  during 
the  course  of  the  movie,  but  they 
illustrate  the  sick  sense  of  humour 
that  runs  throughout  the  film. 

The  movie  is  directed  by  Paul 
Weitz  and  written  by  Adam 
Herz.  These  two  could  just  end 


up  being  the  next  Farrely  broth- 
ers. This  screenplay  and  story 
are  the  funniest  I’ve  seen  in  a 
long  time.  I would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  this  movie  is  fun- 
nier and  sicker  than  There’s 
Something  About  Mary.  And  that 
is  a good  thing. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  movie 
so  good  is  the  way  it  plays  out. 
Each  of  the  characters  has  that  one 
thing  they  are  good  at,  but  it  isn’t 
the  characters  who  you  would 
think.  Herz’s  screenplay  destroys 
all  of  the  high  school  stereotypes 
we  have  seen  in  our  lives  and  gives 
us  at  least  four  new  characters 
people  can  relate  to  that  we 
haven’t  seen  before. 

The  other  good  thing  about  this 
movie  is  how  nice  it  is.  Sure, 
there  are  a lot  of  crude  jokes  and 
sick  humour,  but  there  are  four 
good  stories  hidden  behind  the 
jokes,  and  one  story  that  is  both 
romantic  and  sweet.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  touching  the  story 
actually  is. 

American  Pie  is  funny,  sweet,  a 
bit  of  a thinker,  a lot  of  a no-brain- 
er and  a whole  lot  of  grossness. 
One  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  is  the  funniest  movie  of 
the  year. 

So,  if  you  are  a fan  of  sick,  twist- 
ed humour,  get  a piece  of  the  pie. 
You’ll  laugh  your  head  off. 


Preston  teacher  uses  magic  in  class 


By  Lesley  Turnbull 

He  plays  a medicine  man  in  the 
wild  west,  a pirate  on  a pirate  ship 
and  teaches  high  school  kids  then- 
science  lessons.  So  who  is  this 
person  of  so  many  identities? 

His  name  is  D.J.  Carroll,  and  he’s 
a high  school  teacher,  magician 
and  performer,  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  Magic  in  Motion. 

Carroll  has  had  an  interest  in 
magic  since  he  was  young.  When 
he  was  12,  living  in  Walkerton,  he 
saved  up  his  allowance  and  bought 
his  first  magic  book. 

“I  didn’t  really  have  any  expo- 
sure to  it  (magic),”  Carroll  said. 

While  majoring  in  history  and 
psychology  and  minoring  in 
drama  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University,  Carroll  was  offered  a 
job  to  dress  up  as  a clown  and 
entertain  some  kids.  This  was  his 
first  of  many  gigs  to  come. 

“I  did  a few  card  tricks  and  some 
really  goofy  things,”  said  Carroll. 
“The  kids  really  liked  it  and  I got 
paid  for  it.” 

At  that  point  he  realized  that  he 
could  become  a magician. 

“It  was  about  fourth-year  univer- 
sity when  I started  getting  paid 
gigs,”  Carroll  said.  “I  felt  confi- 
dent enough  that  if  somebody 
wanted  me  to  do  a show  I would 
do  it  and  it  wouldn’t  look  too 
bad.” 

People  started  to  ask  him  if 
he  did  murder  mystery  parties 
so  he  started  to  write  scripts  for 
the  parties.  He  asked  his  friends, 
who  were  actors,  to  help  him  per- 
form for  the  party. 

“That’s  where  it  grew  from,  this 
sort  of  kernel  of  an  idea,”  said 
Carroll. 

He  started  out  with  two  or  three 
people  and  now  he  has  a list  of 
about  25  to  30  people  that  he  calls 
when  he  wants  to  do  a show. 

Originally,  Carroll’s  company 


was  called  Mirth,  Mystery  and 
Murder  but  because  of  the  number 
of  kids’  shows  he  was  doing  he 
felt  the  title  wasn’t  appropriate  so 
he  changed  it  to  Mirth,  Mystery 
and  Magic. 

A workshop  involving  kids  with 
special  needs  ended  up  changing 
his  company’s  name  to  Magic  in 
Motion. 

“I  was  teaching  them  juggling, 
magic,  puppets  and  drama,” 
Carroll  said.  “We  worked  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  we  put  on  a 
production  which  I called  Magic 
in  Motion.” 

The  following  year  Carroll 
decided  to  change  the  entire 
company  and  renamed  it  at  that 
time. 

“It  came  out  of  something  real- 
ly fun  and 
positive,’ 
he  said. 

A t 
Preston 
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Carroll 


Carroll  performs  one  of  his 
many  magic  tricks  at  the 
Button  Factory  on  Thursday 
night.  (Photo  by  Lesley  Turnbull) 


works  with  basic  level  kids. 

“I  guess  they  realized  I had  a tal- 
ent with  those  kinds  of  kids,”  he 
said.  “I  could  reach  them,  I could 
get  them  to  learn  and  get  them 
motivated.” 

For  his  lesson  on  the  senses, 
Carroll  used  puppets  and  ventrilo- 
quism to  show  his  students  how 
the  voice  box  works. 

“It’s  a cheesy  tie-in  but  it  reaches 
them  and  makes  them  think  that 
school  is  fun,”  he  said. 

Adults  hire  Carroll  to  come  to 
restaurants,  for  company  dinners 
and  to  perform  table  magic  or  cre- 
ate a medieval  feast  or  murder 
mystery  dinner. 

“It’s  not  all  limited  to  six-  and 
seven-year-olds,”  he  said. 

During  the  opening  weekend  of 
Will  Smith’s  movie.  Wild,  Wild 
West,  Carroll  had  10  actors  and 
six  dancers  perform  a cowboy 
scene  in  front  of  the  Silver  City 
movie  theatre  in  Kitchener. 

“It’s  really  a high  energy  show,” 
he  said. 

He  also  performs  every 
Thursday  night  with  a live 
improv  group  called 
Theatre  on  the  Edge  at  the 
Button  Factory  in 
Waterloo. 

Carroll  and  a few  of  his 
employees  will  be  wander- 
ing around  Busker’s 
Festival  in  August  keeping 
the  crowd  entertained 
between  the  acts. 

His  hopes  for  the  future 
involve  looking  into  more 
of  the  business  end  of  things. 

“There’s  a couple  of  workshops 
and  seminars  I did  recently  with 
educators  and  other  people  that 
work  with  kids  and  a lot  of  it  could 
be  applied  to  business,”  said 
Carroll.  “ I think  it’s  (performing 
and  business)  something  that 
would  really  complement 
each  other.” 


Bill  Miller,  abstract  photographer,  works  in  the  darkroom  where 
he  spends  most  of  his  free  time  in  the  winter. 

(Photo  by  Linda  Wright) 


Local  photographer 
teaches  trade  to  himself 


By  Linda  Wright 

The  speed  of  light  travels  at 
299,792,458  metres  per  second. 
To  capture  a second  of  this  light  is 
to  stop  time,  and  that’s  what  is 
seen  in  the  works  of  Bill  Miller. 

This  abstract  photographer’s 
work  was  featured  on  the  walls  of 
Kitchener  City  Hall  in  June. 
Charles  Belair,  known  as  a local 
“Yosef  Karsh”  of  photography, 
was  at  Miller’s  opening. 

After  Belair  viewed  Miller’s  pic- 
tures, Miller  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  display. 

“Your  photos  are  excellent,”  he 
responded.  , 

Miller  said  he  leans  more 
towards  the 
creative  side  of 
photography 
rather  than  the 
technical 
aspect. 

He  had  a 
chance  to  meet 
Belair  at  his 
studio  and  they 
talked  for 
about  five 
hours,  Miller 
said,  adding  Belair  told  him  his 
photos  are  technically  excellent. 

“Painting  with  light”  is  how 
Miller  describes  photography.  “I 
can  almost  feel  the  wind  and  the 
light  coming  on  the  film  and  cap- 
turing the  moment,  stopping 
time,”  he  said. 

Someone  once  told  Miller  that 
his  photos  had  good  composure 
and  he  started  reading  material 
written  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  a pho- 
tographer. 

Although  he  never  took  a pho- 
tography course,  he  inherited  his 
talent  from  his  mother,  who  is  a 
painter.  His  grandfather  was  also 
a photographer  and  a salesman. 

Miller  is  a salesman  for  Crystal 
Clear  Water. 

“Water  treatment  and  photogra- 
phy go  hand  in  hand,”  said  Miller. 
“If  you  start  with  clean  water, 
your  pictures  will  turn  out  great. 


Because  water  has  all  kinds  of 
things  in  it,  water  can  wreak 
havoc  on  your  negatives,”  he  said. 

His  work  has  been  displayed  at 
various  locations  and  he  does  a lot 
of  self-promoting. 

On  one  occasion  when  his  pho- 
tography was  displayed  at  a craft 
show,  a woman  came  up  to  Miller 
and  said  his  work  was  similar  to 
Freeman  Patterson’s. 

Miller  looked  into  Patterson’s 
photography  and  couldn’t 
believe  how  it  was  like  his  own, 
he  said. 

Freeman’s  theory  on  photogra- 
phy is  to  break  the  rules  by  shak- 
ing the  camera  and  creating 
abstract  photography.  “But  first 
you  have  to 
know  the  rules 
before  you  can 
break  them,” 
said  Miller. 

Miller  has 
been  doing 
photography 
since  1993, 
when  he  decid- 
ed to  take  a 
year  off  work. 
He  would 
drive  around  and  collect  junk. 
“There  is  stuff  that’s  out  there  and 
you  have  to  stop  and  see  things,” 
he  said. 

He  has  an  old  fridge,  a suitcase, 
a door  off  a 1936  car  and  a stop 
sign.  “I  am  waiting  to  get 
inspired,”  he  said. 

Miller's  wife,  Beverley  Anne, 
who  graduated  from  a journalism 
program  in  1979,  said,  “I  am  one 
of  his  biggest  fans.” 

She  says  she  is  responsible  for 
Miller’s  interest  in  photography. 
Once  on  a camping  trip  she 
brought  her  camera  along.  She 
taught  Miller  a bit  about  the  aper- 
ature  and  shutter  speed. 

He  went  out  and  shot  some  deer 
and  nature  photographs.  It  was  his 
nature  period,  he  said. 

“I  felt  it  (photography)  out  and 
found  my  niche  in  astract 
photography.” 


“I  can  almost  feel  the  wind 
and  the  light  coming  on  the 
film  and  capturing  the 
moment,  stopping  time.” 

Bill  Miller, 
abstract  photographer 


